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LETTER, 



MY LORD, 

I WAS in the House of Lords on the 
evening of the 9th of this month, and heard 
yonr lordship, at the close of a very able and 
brilliant speech, pass a most severe censure 
on the East India College. Nothing can fall 
from yonr lordship in that house, of which 
yon are so highly distinguished a member, 
without producing a deep impression. But 
I am persuaded, that, on a question so im- 
portant as the education of those who are to 
conduct the internal administration of our East- 
ern Empire, your lordship would not wish that a 
decision should take place, on the weight of au- 
thority alone, however great. My situation, as 
one of the professors in the East India College, 
has given me the best opportunities of observing' 
its effects on the young men who have been edu. 
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cated there. I own that these effects appear to 
me to merit a very different description from 
that which was given of them by yonr lord- 
ship; and, from your lordship's well-known 
candour, I am convinced that you will \iot only 
excuse the liberty I take in addressing you on 
this subject, but feel obliged to me for furnish- 
ing any facts and statements which may assist in 
enabling your lordship and the public to form 
an impartial judgement on a question involving 
such deep and various interests. 

I do not recollect the precise terms of expres- 
sion used by your lordship in speaking of the 
East India College, but I think the substance of 
what you said on this topic, and the manner in 
which it was introduced, was as follows ; — 

Tfye Earl of . Buckinghamshire, after paying,, 
high compliments to the marquis Wellesley's> en- 
lightened views in founding an institution for 
the education of the Cqmpauy's civil sen ants, 
having stated th^t he still considered the pre- 
sent system that had been adopted as preferable ; 
your lordshjp intimated that you could not 
^gre? with the noble earl in thinking that an 
establishment at home, aided by a truncated es- 
tablishment in India, was to be compared with 
\he great axjd consistent pfcm of lord Welle$Jey ; 
that, on the contrary, J you thought the college 
at Hertford ought to be suppressed as a baneful 



institution/ which separated young persons from 
their friends and companions at an early age, 
and formed them into a class resembling an In- 
diaq, caste ; that the young men to be sent out 
to India ought to be selected from the public 
schools of the country, where they would learn 
British feelings apd British habits; that this 
selection should be founded on good acquire- 
ments and good conduct ; and should take place 
at an age not earlier than the usual age of leav- I 
ing England from the East India College. J 

These were, if I. recollect right, the heads of 
your lordship's opinions respecting the different 
plans for improving the education of those who 
were to conduct the civil administration of 
India. 

In considering these different plans, it will be 
proper first to state the origin and object of the * 
system now actually in existence, the manner 
in which it has been conducted, and the degree 
in which it has already answered, or maybe, 
made tq answer, the ends which it hs^ ia view. 

Your lordship is too sound a statesman to 
propose the abolition of an existing establish* 
inent, unless it can be clearly made out that it 
was either ill planned, oy has been ill executed ; 
and that the proposed substitutes hold out a 
fair and rational prospect of mor* beneficial re* 
»lts, 
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The continued extension of the British em* 
pire in the East, and the policy adopted for its 
internal administration, has, for many years, 
been making a great change in the qualifica- 
tions necessary for its civil servants. The 
system of confiding the immediate exercise 
of every branch and department of the go- 
yernment to Europeans educated in its own 
service, commenced just previous to the arrival 
of the marquis Cornwallis in India ; and the 
extension and improvement of this system, un- 
der his administration, together with the separa- 
tion of the financial and judicial departments, 
necessarily increased the proportion of official 
situations, in which both general ability and a 
knowledge of the languages were indispensable 
requisites. I have learnt from good authority, 
that lord CornwalKs found considerable diffi- 
culty in filling these important situations with 
proper persons. Many of the older civil ser- 
vants were passed over in the search for the 
qualifications required ; and, even with the great- 
est range that the rules of the service would ad- 
mit; the search was not always successful. In 
short, though no written documents, I believe, re- 
main on the subject, on account of no specific 
remedy having been proposed, it is known, that 
lord Cornwallis sensibly felt a deficiency in the 
education and qualifications of a great proppr- 



tion of the Company's servants for the offices 
of increasing importance and responsibility, 
which they were called npon to discharge. 

At a subsequent period, your lordship is well 
aware that the penetrating eye of the marquis 
Wellesley saw this defifciency in so strong a light, 
tljat he thought himself imperiously called upon, 
as governor-general, to provide a remedy for it. 
For this purpose, he projected, and in part exe- 
cuted, a very extensive collegiate establishment at 
Fort William, the object of which was, to combine 
the usual studies of a European university with a 
knowledge of the oriental languages. He sent 
home, at the same time, a Minute in Council, dated 
August 18, 1800, drawn up with very great abi- 
lity, in which he gives a most masterly view, 
first, of the gradual change which has taken 
place in the number, importance, and responsi- 
bility of the trusts confided to the civil ser- 
vants of the Company, and the high qualifica- 
tions necessary to fulfil them : Secondly, of the 
actual deficiency in these qualifications among a 
considerable proportion of persons in the ser- 
vice, owing to an erroneous or inadequate edu- 
cation ; and the impossibility of obtaining the 
education required from any system of instruc- 
tion then existing, either in Europe or India. 
And, thirdly, of the plan by which he pro- 
posed to remedy the defects in the condition of 
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the civil service; and of the beneficial mult* 
which might be expected to be derived from 
the collegiate establishment which he had just 
formed. 

On some points, in the last of these divisions, 
I should not be able entirely to agree with the 
noble marquis. But in the two first divisions 
the arguments appear to me quite unanswerable* 
They are, probably, familiar to your lordship 
but, from the culpable inattention to Indian 
subjects in the British public, they have not 
been so widely circulated as they ought to have 
been ; ancUI know your lordship will excuse my 
making a few extracts from -diem, in the hope 
.that they may by chance meet the view of 
some persons who have not seen the Minute. 

After stating the various and arduous duties 
to be discharged by those who fill the judicial 
and financial departments in the civil adminis- 
tration of India, and the superior qualifications 
which were desirable even in the commercial de- 
partment, the marquis goes on to say: "The 
civil servants of the English East India Com- 
pany, therefore, -can no longer be considered as 
the agents of a commercial concern ; they are, in 
fact, the ministers and officers of a powerful so- 
vereign ; they must now be viewed in that capa- 
city with a reference not to their nominal, but 
to their real occupations. They ate required to 



dfet&trge thte functions of magistrates, judges, 
ambassadors, and governors of provinces, in all 
the complicated and extensive relations of those 
sacred trusts and exalted stations, arid under pe- 
culiar circumstances, Which greatly enhance the 
solemnity of every public dbligation, and aggra- 
vate the difficulty df every public charge. Their 
flfatiea are those of statesmen in every other part 
6f the world, with no other characteristic differ* 
ences than the obstacles opposed by an unfa- 
vourable climate, a foreign language, the pecu- 
liar usages arid laws of India, and the manners 
of its inhabitants. Their studies, the discipline 
of their education, their habits of life, their man- 
ners and morals, should therefore be so ordered 
and regulated, as to establish a jnSt Conformity 
between their personal consideration and the 
dignity and importance of their public stations, 
and a sufficient correspondence between their 
qualifications and their duties. Their education 
should be founded in a general knowledge of 
those branches of literature and science, which 
form the basis of the education of persons des- 
tined to sifnilar occupations in Europe," &c. : 
and to this fbutidatibri should be added the stu- 
dies more particularly appropriate to their situ- 
ations in India, 

In reference to the qualifications and studies 
above described^ lotd Wellesiey proceeds * c to 



review the course through which the junior 
civil servants of the East India Company now 
enter upon the important duties of their respect- 
ive stations, to consider whether they now pos-? 
sess, or can attain the means of qualifying them- : 
selves sufficiently for those stations, and to exa- 
mine whether the great hody of the civil serjr? 
ants of the East India Company, at a»y of the 
presidencies, can now be deemed competent to 
discharge their arduous and comprehensive trusts, 
in a manner correspondent to the interests and 
honour of the British name in India, or to the 
prosperity and happiness of our native subjects.'*. 
The result of this examination shows a 
deficiency of the qualifications required by the 
service; and this deficiency is attributed by 
his lordship, partly to a mercantile education 
in Europe ; partly to the premature in- 
terruption of a proper course of instruction; 
and partly to the numerous disadvantages and 
dangers to which the junior servants of the 
Company are exposed during the early period of 
their residence in India. " It has been justly 
observed," says lord Wellesley, " that all the 
merits of the civil servants are to be ascribed to 
their own character, talents, and exertions,, 
while their defects must be imputed to the con- 
stitution and practice of the service, which have 
not been accommodated to the progressive 



jehanges of ow situation in India, and' have 
.not kept pace with the growth of this empire, or 
with the increasing extent and importance of 
the inactions and duties of the civil : serfke. 
The study and acquisition of the languages 
have however been extended to Bengal; and 
the general knowledge and qualifications of the 
' civil servants have been improved : the propor* 
tion of the civil servants in Bengal who have made 
-a considerable progress towards the attainment 
of the qualifications requisite in their several 
stations, appears /great, and even astonishing, 
when viewed with regard to the early disadvan- 
tages, embarrassments and defects of the civil 
service. But this proportion will appear very 
.different, when compared with . the exigencies of 
the state, with the magnitude of these provinces, 
and with the total number of the civil servants 
which must supply the, succession to the great 
offices of the government. It must be admitted 
that the great body of the civil servants in Ben- 
galis not at present sufficiently qualified to dis- 
charge the duties of the several arduous stations 
in the administration of this empire; and that it 
is peculiarly deficient in the judicial, fiscal, 
financial, and political branches of the govern- 
ment 

"If the good government of this empire be 
the primary duty of its sovereign, it must ever 
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be a leading branch of that dfcty to facilitate to 
the public officers and ministers the means of 
qualifying themselves for their respective func- 
tions : the efficiency of the service caftnot be 
wisely or conscientiously left to depend ttpon the 
success of individual or accidental merit strag- 
gling against the defects of established institu- 
tions, operating in a regular, uninterrupted 
course, upon the various characters, talents, and 
acquirements of individuals* The nature of our 
establishments should furnish fixed and systema- 
tic encouragement to animate, to facilitate, to 
reward, the progress of industry and virtue, and 
fixed and systematic discipline, to reptfese and 
correct the excesses of contrary dispositions. 

" From these remarks may be deduced the in- 
dispensable necessity of providing some speedy 
and effectual remedy lor the impfotement of the 
education of the young men destined to the civil 
service in India/' 

This education, the marquis says, should be 
neither exclusively European nor Indian, hut of 
a mixed nature. " Its foundation must he judi- 
ciously laid in England, and the superstructure 
systematically completed in India/' 

These, and other views, most ably detailed in 
the Minute, determined the governor-general 
to found an extensive collegiate institution at 
Fort William, fa which all the* writers, on their 
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first arrival in India, were to be fretteivedj and 
the course of study, previous to their leaving it, 
was to be fixed at three years. 

With regard to the period of their arrival in 
India, it is observed, that " the junior civil set*- 
vants must continue to embark for India at the 
age of fifteen or sixteen, that they may be trao 
table instruments in the hands of the govern- 
ment; that their morals and habits may be 
formed with proper safeguards against the pe- 
culiar nature of the views, and characteristic 
dangers of Indian society \ that they may be 
able to pass through the service before the vigor 
of life has ceased, and to return with a compe* 
tent fortune to Europe, while the affections and 
attachments, which bind them to their native 
Country, continue to operate with foil force." 

The collegiate establishment thus founded, it 
is well known; was not sanctioned by the Court 
jof Directors in its full extent. The main 
ground of their rejection of it, they state to be, 
the enormous expense in whifch it must involve 
the Company, which they consider as too great 
for the actual state of its affairs. They pay 
high compliments to the liberal and enlightened 
spirit and great ability of the marquis, though 
they only express their approbation of parts of 
his plaft. T>ey acknowledge, however, the ne- 
cessity of an improved education for their civil 
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servants, but seem to think that this object 
might be effectually accomplished by an en* 
larged seminary for oriental learning at Cal- 
cutta, combined with an improved system of 
education in Europe, suitable to the sphere of 
Jife in which their civil servants are intended to 
move. 

It was for the specific purpose of securing 
such an improved education to their civil ser- 
vants before they leave England, without der 
taining them till the usual age at which an uni- 
versity course finishes, to which detention the 
marquis had objected, that the Court of Direc- 
tors founded the institution in Hertfordshire. 

At this institution, the students commence a 
course of more general instruction than is to be 
found at schools, at the same period that they 
were to commence it in India, according to lord 
Wellesley's plan, and yet proceed to their des- 
tination at eighteen or nineteen, an age at which 
the constitution is supposed to be better fortified 
against the Indian climate than two or three 
years earlier ; and yet not sufficiently advanced 
to be open to those objections urged by lord 
Wellesley against a detention till twenty-one or 
twenty-two. 

In the East India College, so constituted, the 
plan upon which the system of instruction is 
conducted seems to be well calculated to answer 
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Atf end which it has in view. Every young man, 
before his admission into the college, is required 
.to produce a testimonial from his schoolmaster, 
and to pass an examination in Greek, Latin, 
and arithmetic, before the principal and pro- 
fessors, sufficient to ascertain his hiving pre- 
vioqsly received the nsnal school education of a 
gentleman. The lectures of the different profes- 
sors in the college are given in a manner to make 
previous preparation invariably necessary, and 
to encourage most effectually habits of industry 
and application. In their substance, they em- 
brace the important subjects of classical litera- 
ture, the oriental languages, the elements of 
mathematics and natural philosophy, the laws 
of England, general history, and political eco-' 
corny. 

: At the commeqeement of the institution, it 
was feared, by some persons that this variety* 
would too much distract the attention of stu- 
dents at the age of sixteen or seventeen, and 
prevent them from making a satisfactory pro- 
gress in any department ; but instaAces of dis- 
tinguished success, io many of th^se studies at ; 
the same time, have proved that these fears 
were without foundation, and that this variety 
has not only been useful to them in rendering 
a methodical arrangement of their hours of 
study more necessary, but has decidedly con- 
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tributed to enlarge, invigorate and mature their 
understandings. 

It was also imagined that some of the pur- 
suits which contribute to form this variety, were 
of too difficult a nature for young men of the 
age above mentioned; and the subject of po- 
litical economy was considered as ope. I 
confess that I once thought so myself* Bat the 
particular examples, which I have witnessed, of 
distinguished progress in this study ait the East 
India College, and the numerous instances of 
Yery fair progress, enable me to say, with confi- 
dence, that a youth of seventeen, (and this it 
tibe most usual age at which the study is begun, 
as it is generally confined to the last year or 
year and a half,) with a good understanding, it 
fully able to comprehend the principles of po- 
litical economy, and is rarely inclined to think 
them either too difficult or too dull to engage 
his attention. 

On all the important subjects above enume- 
rated, examinations take place twice in the year,, 
at the end of each term* These examinations 
last above a fortnight. They are conducted 
upon the plan of the great public and colle- 
giate examinations in the universities, particu- 
larly in that of Cambridge, with such further 
improvements as experience bad suggested. The 
<pie$tiops given are framed with a, view to as* 
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certain the degree ef progress an4 actual profi- 
ciency in each particular department, on tilt 
subjects studied daring the preceding term; and 
the answers are, in all cases which will admit of 
H, given in writing, in the presence of the pro* 
fessor*, and without the possibility of a reference * 
to books. After the examination in any par- 
ticular department is over, the professor in that 
department reviews at his leisure all the papers 
which he has received, and places, as nearly as 
he can, each individual in the numerical order 
of his relative merit, and W certain divisions, im- 
plying his degree pf positive merit. These ar- 
rangements are all subject to the controul of the 
whole collegiate body. They require consider- 
able tio^e and attention, and are executed with 
scrupulous care, and, I firmly believe, with sin- 
gular impartiality. If the lists of many suc- 
cessive years were examined' with the most 
scrutinising eye, I doubt if the slightest; trace of 
general connexion could be found, between the 
places of the students in these examinations, 
and the r^nk or supposed influence of their 
patrons. 

Besides the classifications above mentioned, 
medals, prizes of books, and honorary distinc- 
tions, are ^warded to those who are the heads of 
cl^es, or a$ Ijigh *s second, third, fourth* or 
fifth, in two, three, four, or five departments. 
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These means of exciting emulation and in- 
dustry have been attended with great success* ' 
Though there are some, unquestionably, on whom 
motives of this kind will not, or cannot operate, 
and with whom therefore little can he done; yet a 
itoore than usual proportion seem to be ani- 
mated by a strong desire, accompanied by cor- 
responding efforts, to make a distinguished pro- 
gress in the various studies proposed to them. 
The. young men, who have come to the college 
tolerably good scholars, have often, during 
their stay of two years, made such advances in 
the classical department as would have done 
them very high credit if they had devoted to it : 
the whole of their time ; while tbe contemporary 
honours, which they obtained in other depart- 
ments, sufficiently proved that their attention had ' 
not been confined to one study.* And many, who 
have come from Our public and private schools at/ 
sixteen, with such low classical attainments as to 
indicate a want either of capacity or application, 
have shown by their subsequent progress, even 
in the classical department, and still more by 
their distinguished exertions in others, that a . 
new field and new stimulants had worked a 
most beneficial change in their feelings and 
habits, and bad awakened energies and capa- 
cities, of which they were before scarcely con- 
scious. 
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There are four or five of the professors of 
high character in the university of Cambridge, 
arid thoroughly conversant with* its public exa- 
minations, Who can take upon themselves to 
affirm, that they have nfevejr witnessed a greater 
proportion of various and successful exertion, 
in the whole course of their academical expe- 
rience, than has appeared at the examinations in 
the East India College. 

It may indeed, I believe, be safely asserted, 
that a considerable proportion of the students, 
who have proceeded to India from the College, 
have left it witl* more improved understandings, 
and with a greater quantity of useful knpw-, 
ledge, fitted for the early discharge of public 
business, than could be found among any set 
of young men, taken in the same way and at 
the same age, ' from any place of education in 
Europe; and many of them with' such distin- 
guished attainments already acquired, such 
means of acquiring more, and such fixed habits , 
of honour, integrity, and good conduct, that, 
no situation, however high, to which they could", 
be promoted, would be above their powers or . 
beyond their desertg., 

With regard to what your lordship stated, 
respecting the separation of the young men 
who are educated for the civil service of the 
company, into a distinct class, resembling; an 

c 
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Indian caste, I cannot but think that you must 
have been under some misconception as to the 
age at which the students enter and leavel the 
College. Your lordship hag probably heard of 
a school connected with it, and may imagine that 
an exclusive system of education is pursued from 
the earliest youth. But, in fact, the numbers 
which come from this school are comparatively 
small; and these have always been mixed with 
sixty or seventy other boys entirely unconnected 
with Fndia. The great body of the students 
come from the public and private schools of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, about the age 
of sixteen ; and their residence of two> or at the 
most three years, at the college, is so far from 
having the effect of giving them feelings and 
prejudices exclusively connected with India, 
that some of the complaint^ which have been 
made against the college, are, that many stu- 
dents acquire such a taste for the European part 
cif their education, that they do not pay suffi- 
cient attention to the oriental part; and that, 
by their protracted stay in England, tbejr 
strengthen so much all the ties which unite 
them to their friends and their native country, 
/ that they are too unwilling to leave it. 

* In the free constitution of this country, it js 
surdy of great importance that our officers of 
the army and navy should not lclse the feelipgt 
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of citizens. But if it. is imperiously necessary 
that their education should: finish sooner thaw 
the usual course <xS school and university d& 
cipline permits, and if they are required to know* 
certain branches of science appropriate to their 
professions, which are not Um^ht in the common 
places of education ; we xjo not hesitate to sepa«i 
rate them, for a time, from other boys* trusting, a&A 
trusting 1 think justly, that, -while they are Hringi 
under the British constitution, and seeing con* 
tinually their parents and friends, and liearing 
their conversation, they are not likely to lose 
the habits and feelings of British citizens. 

But there is another argument, my lord, 
which, in reference* to the opinions expressed by 
ya*r lordship in the house, most be considered 
as of great treright. Y<*ur Jordsiiip decidedly 
approved of the marquis Weftlesley's collegiate) 
establishment at Fort William, or at least most 
decidedly preferred k to the college at heme.* 
But it was a marked feature in the marquis's 
plan, that the Company's writers should embark 
for India at fifteen or sixteen* Unless, therefore, 
your lordship could be certain that that part of 
the system would be given . op, on which your? 
noble friend lays considerable stress, consistency 
Would require that you should argue with equal 
force against the establishment of a college in 
India, as for the suppression of the college in 
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England. For your lordship would hardly coit* 
tend; that youths going at fifteen or sixteen. tot 
India, where, the moment they arrive, they see 
on all hands that they are the members of a 
priviliged order, will not be likely toresembleinore 
in their exclusive feelings an Indian caste, than; 
if they had lived till eighteen or nineteen under 
tfhe< British constitution, and had heard, as they: 
might do, British feelings expressed by those 
around them, through the whole period of their. 
Stay, although the greatest part of it were devoted 
to their studies in the East India College. : 

I cannot hut think, then, my lord, .that any. 
just grounds of objection to the present system 
of education, for the Company's writers, on at- 
count of its exclusiveness, if they exist at all, 
must exist in so slight a degree, as to be entirely 
overbalanced by the specific advantages which 
it confers. And if I have been successful in 
stating these advantages, as they appear to my 
own mind, it must be allowed that the college es- 
tablished by the Court of Directors, in Hert- 
fordshire, does not. seem to have been either so 
ill planned, or so ill executed, as to require im- 
mediate suppression. 

But/though I am a friend to existing establish- 
ments, I should not be so bigotted as to adhere 
to th^ni, if 'grounds of clear and unequivocal 
p*efer§rice could he made out in favour; of others* 
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Which were proposed to -be substituted for 
them* 

I proceed, therefore, to consider the plan of 
marquis Wellesley, on its extended scale, arid 
to state some objections to it, which, after the 
lhaturest consideration, have always struck rae 
as most formidable. 

First, your lordship does not allow, that the 
* r ery great expense of such an establishment was a 
sufficient reason for the rejection of a plan, the 
important object of which was- the education of 
the statesmen of India. And in this opinion I 
entirely concnr, if so necessary an end could not 
be accomplished by other means, more econo- 
mical and equally efficient. But, of course, if 
this could be done, your lordship would allow 
Economy to be a most just cause of preference. 
But, besides thte consideration, an evil would be 
likely to arise from this expense greatly preju- 
dicial to the main purpose of the establishment. 
The salaries necessary to induce men of high cha- 
racter and attainments, in our English universities, 
to afford their assistance in Itidia, would be so c 

great, that, though the founder of a new establish- 
ment would not hesitate to give them, it is proba- 
, ble that the system would not be persevered in to 
'its due extent. And the effect would be, that 
persons of inferior character and attainments 
would be employed, and that, independently of 
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tbe climate, and ot;her disadvantage*, aa Asiatfc 
education would not, in point of instruction* 
bear a comparison ^ritji that qf a European. ; 

Secondly, If ,a regular . syste»}5 ;of * discipline 
Were established, as proposed by lord Wellesley* 
it would of course be necessary • i t&:mqMtaiii:it J by 
appropriate sanctions. Your lordship must be 
well aware, that the main supiport of all discip- 
line, both in our public schools and our univerr 
sides, is the power of expqlsion;. and, that few 
great boys would submit to corporal punishment 
at school,, and few young men. tp impositions 
and confinement at the universities, if it , Were 
not that the alternative of being seprt from their 
-school or college is always ready to be apj>likd. 

In the public disputation,, at the college; of 
Fort William, in September, 1810,. lord Mint? 
alludes to three students, who,; in a period Off 
three years, had made no progress in any lan- 
guage. He proposes to afford them the oppor- 
tunity of one year more; but announces to 
them the resolution adopted by. the college, 
that if, at the fourth annual examination, they 
had not attained the requisite profkiency in two 
languages, they shall be dismissed from the col- 
lege, and suspended the service. In this case, 
the simple object before the students w&s & 
moderate proficiency in two oriental languages ; 
and on this one object all their prospects in life 
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seemed to depend; and yet it appears they 
foiled. If, oo the establishment of a regular 
system of university education in the East, other 
attainments, bendes two languages, were re- 
quired, and if it were necessary to support, by 
adequate punishments, an attention to tire laws 
and regulations of the college, it is impossible 
not to believe, that, among one hundred and 
twenty young men taken promiscuously from 
Europe, many failures would every year occur. 
And what is to be done with these unfortunate 
young men ? They must, either be sgnt back 
from India, at a great loss and expense, to the 
utter ruin of all their future prospects in life, 
and the deep distress of their families ; or they 
must remain in India unemployed, a heavy burs 
den on the Company's finances, though in hope* 
Jesf . j indigence themselves; or, what is still 
worse, tfyey jnust be employed to the manifest 
injury of the serviqe, and in violation probably 
.of tlte repeated pledges and promises of %\& gor 
vernmei>t, and to the consequent destruction of 
the colj^ge 4iscipliae- <# ; 

I, own, my lord, that the difficulty «p£ ade- 
quately enforcing obedience to a qpde of atfick^ 
mical regulations \fi India, strike* me ;fis so gfetft 
that I .see no fair prospect of,it$ beiog; over- 
come. ' / k ; ...| : „ . , f J ; ..i y 4 .[ 
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But by far the greatest objection to & complete 
University education in Ifldia remains yet to be 
!cbiAlered ; an objection tthich appears to me 
to^be at once decisive of the question. 1 am in* 
formed from the most undoubted authorities, 
that the young men, who go out as writers, have 
the power of borrowing almost any siim of mo- 
ney from particular natives who speculate on 
their future prospects in the service ; ; atid that 
this power they are tdo frequently ificlined to 
exercise in the earlier 'part of their » career, and 
particularly during- their stay at the expensive 
'residence qf Calcutta. Your lordship is as well 
•acquainted with the university of Oxfordas'I am 
with that of Cambridge ; and I would put itfafrly 
io your lordship's candour to say, whether these 
venerable' places of education would be> in any 
respect, what they now are, in literature, in ino- , 
rals and in discipline, if every undergraduate 
had an unlimited command of money ; and if, in 
addition to this coihinand, he was conttnually be- 
set by ; th6 temptations to indolence and sensual 
indulgencies, peculiar to a warm ated luxnritars 
cliftiate, and a city fiearly as large as Londoii.- It 
is impossible, my lord, that, with your know- 
ledge of the human character, you should think 
that tbfey would still be the same." It is impos- 
sible not to allow that, with such facilities df 
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borrowing and such temptations to spend, a 
complete university education in India would be 
a fearful experiment. 

Nor would the failure of the college discip- 
line be by any means' the principal evil to be 
contemplated. The writers, who involve them- 
selves early in considerable debts, are seldom or 
ever able to extricate tnemselves. Interest ac- 
cumulates upon interest, the increasing salary is 
tmable to discharge the increasing debt ; and, 
not only all prospect of a return to Europe, 
with a competency, is for ever closed, but the 
honour and integrity of the persons thus embar- 
rassed are endangered, and the service suffers in 
the tenderest point. 

; Every human system and provision must bend 
"to circumstances. The service in India abso- 
lutely requires a certain knowledge of the orien- 
tal languages. Some residence therefore in the 
country, before an appointment to an official 
'situation can with propriety take place, may be 
absolutely necessary ; but, knowing the very se- 
rious dangers to which this period is exposed, it 
is unquestionably a paramount duty, in the go- 
verning power*, wherever it is placed, not to 
protract it unnecessarily, not to expose the mo- 
rals, happiness, and fortunes of the young men 
in their service 16 greater and longer con- 
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tinned risks than that service imperiously rcn 
quires. 

I come now to the consideration of the plan 
suggested by your lordship. 

As almost all the offices in India, to be filled 
by the young men sent out from England, arc 
offices of great responsibility and importance, 
and becoming daily more so, I should naturally 
be disposed to approve of that part of any plan 
which involved a principle of previous selection 
in Europe. In every country, the persons taken 
to conduct its civil administration, though not 
always, of course^ well chosen, are selected from 
a considerable range of candidates, at an age 
when their competency to fill the situations 
for which they apply, may be fairly estimated ; 
and when those, who are obviously disqualified, 
are so far behind, in the race of competition, as 
seldom to presume to offer themselves. It is an 
unusual phenomenon to see the interior govern- 
ment of a vast empire conducted by persons 
chosen from the narrow range of thirty or forty 
young men sent out annually to their destination, 
almost without any original discrimination. It 
must depend entirely upon the proportion of of- 
fices, which require great ability to those which 
may be discharged with litttle or none, whether 
it is possible, in the nature of things, for educa- 
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cation atone, *£ftout previous selection,, to fiikv 
Dish an adequate evipply of snffici^atlycabb drvtl 
.servants , for India. Education _ will render a 
very much greater proportion 4mt of a certain' 
jnunjber competent to discharge the offices that 
require talent** information, and industry, but 
it cannot fit, either for important or only re- 
SpeCtaJble stations, ;those who ate absolutely, defi- 
cient in capacity, or confirmed in habits of idie- 

.BeS8- ; 

Some principle of selection, therefore, I should 
4bink highly desirable, with a; view to the good 
administration of India ; but the suggestion of 
_yoi*r lordship respecting public schools ap- 
pear* to me to be open to considerable objec- 
tions. 

In the first place, mf lord, 1 cannot think 
that it would be just and fair to Scotland and 
Ireland, to exclude them so much from Indian 
prises, as they would necessarily be excluded by 
this system. . Nor would it, in my opinion, be 
fair to persons of moderate fortunes in Eng- 
land, particularly in the distant parts of it, to 
oblige them to undergo the extravagant ex- 
pense of a long residence at; a public school* with 
the mere hope of succeeding in a lottery, where 
the competitors would be many,* and the prizes 
comparatively few. There are many parents, 
who can give their sons a good education* in 
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their own neighbourhood, and are both able and 
willing to support for them, during two or three 
.years, the expenses of the East India College, 
under a reasonable certainty of their proceeding 
to India, who would have been precluded from 
any chance of success upon the plan suggested by 
your lordship. 

In one part of your lordship's speech, t think 
you said that you approved of the present very 
various distribution of the Company's patrons- 
age. Surely, the plan proposed by' your lord- 
ship would be a very marked, and hardly justi- 
fiable confinement of it. 

Secondly, If the age of proceeding to India 
were. not earlier than eighteen, and yet nothing 
had been done at that period in commencing 
a university education, or laying a foundation for 
the oriental languages, the whole term of three 
years at a college in India would unquestionably 
he necessary to qualify a young man properly for 
the civil service. ; This delay of two or three 
years in the commencement of active employ- 
ment, would probably delay proportionably the 
period of returning with a competency to Eu»- 
rope. And such a protracted stay, at the usual 
age of returning, is considered by lord Welles- 
ley, and would be considered by most persons 
connected with India, as an evil of no small im- 
portance. 
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Thirdly, All the difficulties attending a sys- 
tem of collegiate discipline in India, and all the 
dangers of a protracted residence at Calcutta, 
with an unlimitted command of money, will ap- 
ply equally, to your lordship's plan and that of 
the marquis Wellesley. There is a point too 
equally applicable to both, which, in consider- 
ing the marquis's system, I did not sufficiently 
advert to ; t^nd this is, that, as the period of 
change from a school to a university education, 
is, perhaps, of all others, the most critical pe- 
riod of human life, and the most decisive of the 
future character, it is a matter of the very high- 
est importance that this period should be passed 
tinder favourable, rather than unfavourable aus- 
pices.. I cannot, however, readily conceive a 
more inauspicious situation for the commence- 
ment of new and difficult studies, than that of a 
young man on his first arrival in India, surround- 
ed by natives devoted to his will, discouraged 
from application by the enfeebling effects of the 
climate ; and beset by every temptation and no<* 
velty, which' can attract his imagination, and di- 
vert his attention from serious pursuits. That 
these disadvantages of situation diminish after 
a certain period, is unquestionably true ; audit 
is equally ' true that they will sometimes yield 
to great, and particularly to near objects, such 
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as th^t of acquiring those langqag.es which are 
at* t immediate passport to an official appoint- 
ment ; f but it will be allowed that they wust 
oper&e a* formidable, discouragements, to begia 
a course of law, history, political economy, and 
natural' philosophy, Of to continue a; course of x 
classical studied. It Was intended by lord 
Wellesley that a grfeat variety of lectures, be- 
tides those in the oriental languages, should be 
given in the College of JFort William j snd soma 
were actually begun ; bat I have understood 
that none were attended except the languages, 
. If general knowledge* them,* be necessary, it 
& quite clear, that as much of it as can be im- 
parted in Europe, consistently with the nature 
of the service, should be so imparted. * It may 
fairly be presumed that its quality will be su- 
perior ;. it is unquestionably much cheaper ; and 
it is given under circumstances which render it 
fyeyond comparison Saore efficient. 

it appears, from experience, that a university 
education may be very successfully begun in Eu- 
rope from sixteen to eighteen ; and the first 
steps' thus taken, the first difficulties thus over- 
come under favourable auspices, may decide 
much with regard to the future tastes and habits, 
& young man, thus prepared, even if he re- 
laxes his efforts, on his first arrival in India, 
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will always know how to resume his literary 
pursuits ; and! having generally collected a few 
books on the Subjects which formed his studies 
iii Europe, he will seldom remain. long without 
the pdw^f and the inclination to use them. 

In every' point of view in which I cap consi- 
der this subject, it appears to me highly advan- 
tageous, if it be .possible, to secure the com* 
mentement of a university education in Europe, 
and highly disadvantageous to leave it to the first 
two or three years of Indian residence. 

But, fourthly, the mtat weighty practical ob- 
jection to your lordship's plan, remains yet to 
to be considered. It takerf for granted, that 
the East India Company's charter will not be 
renewed. Bit, as in. the present temper both of 
litis Majesty'* government and of the Company, 
there is every reason to believe that it will be 
renewed, your lord ship's observations do not ap- 
ply to the actual state of things. The&e obser- 
vations were indeed made, if I recollect, chief- 
ly upon the supposition of the administration of 
India falling to the government of this coun- 
try, and ^ its being , necessary on that ac« 
caniit, ( and L think it would be imperiously ne- 
"7»S5ary^) to break down the Indian patronage 
in such a manneFailio^pw ' 

k y the balance <5F the British constitution. In 
this point df view the suggestions of your lord- 




•hip were of high value, and, with some modi* 
Stations, might be adopted with great advan- 
tage ; but they appear to me to ftirnish no plan 
for securing an improved education to the civil 
servants in India, which can reasonably be Ex- 
pected to be put ib execution on the renewal 
of the Company's charter — an event of which 
therfe is little reason to doubt. 

Under all the circumstances of the case, 
therefore, it will not, I think, appear, that the 
Court of Directors were wrong, in endeavouring 
to supply the acknowledged want of an im- 
proved education for their civil servants v by an 
appropriate establishment at home. In doing 
this, they did not of course imagine, that by 
any magic they could give as complete an edu- 
cation to young men of eighteen, as might be 
Obtained by those of twenty-one, after a regu- 
lar course of instruction at the best of our 
public schools and a completion of their course 
of study at Oxford or Cambridge. Nor did *Uey 
imagine that the oriental languages could be 
taught with the same ease and expedition, at any 
institution in England, as in the country in 
which these languages are spoken. But they 
had' learnt from experience that it was highly 
desirable that their writers should go out from 
England as early as eighteen or nineteen; and 
tbey had learnt from experience, that a long 
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residence at Calcutta was likely to be attended 
with the most fatal consequence?. They hoped 
and expected therefore by commencing a uni- 
versity education rather sooner than usual, and 
abridging its duration, they might still be able to 
communicate a better system of European in- 
struction than could be accomplished in India; 
and, by uniting with it a foundation of the ori- 
ental languages, and allowing almost the whole 
attention to be directed to this one object during 
the first year of Indian residence, they might re* 
duce, perhaps to one-third, the necessary period 
of stay in Calcutta previous to an appoint- 
ment. And, in these hopes and expectations, 
they have not been, in my opinion, deceived. 
I feel no doubt that the European part of the 
education given at the East India College has 
been more effective, and better, . in every poivt 
of view, than that which could be given in In- 
dia. And experience has proved that, with a 
good foundation of the oriental languages, and 
the vigorous habits of application acquired at 
the college, a considerable proportion of the 
students who have left it have been able 
to qualify themselves for official appoint- 
ments in less than a single, year's residence at 
Calcutta*. Already, I am informed, it has 

* In the year ending June, 181 1, the only year of which 
all the required particulars can as yet ba collected, the num* 
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been acknowledged at the different presidencies 
in India, that a marked improvement has beei* 
observed in the conduct and attainments of the 
yoinig men who have arrived since the establish- 
ment of the college in England ; and it has been 
distinctly stated by lord Minto that the period 
of residence at the College of Fort William de- 
. pendent upon a proficiency ki two oriental lan- 
guages, is decidedly shortened. 

Yet whatever the East India College in Eng- 
land has 'hitherto done, has been done under 
great and obvious disadvantages — disadvantages 
sufficient to undermine the discipline of any 

ber of students which left the Calcutta college qualified fur 
employment was twenty, of whom the number from the 
college in Hertfordshire was twelve ; viz. 

Six, who left the Calcutta college, after 6 months residence. 
Two, ......... after 8 months residence. 

One, after 9 months residence. 

One, after 2 years residence. 

Two, . . . after 3 years residence. 

The number of students who left the Calcutta college at 
the same time, but who never were at the college in Hertford- 
shire, was eight ;. viz. 

Three,- after a residence of 2\ years. 

One, of 3 years. 

One, of 34 years. 

Two, of 4 years. 

One, of 4f years. 

The efficacy of the establishment in England, in abridging 
the period of study in the college of Calcutta, can scarcely 
be questioned after this statement. 
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place of education, particularly that of anew 
institution uncongenial to the prevailing preju- 
dices of the public. 

It has had to contend with the evil of au 
appeal, in all cases of importance, to a body 
of men, whose individual interests could hardly 
fail to be always in opposition to the interests of 
the discipline, It has had to contend with a party 
connected with Indian affairs, from the first, de- 
cidedly hostile to the college, and indulging 
themselves, as there is too much reason to be- 
lieve, in a sort of language respecting it, of a 
nature to produce the very worst effects on the 
temper and conduct of the students connected 
with them. And it has had to contend with an 
impression of instability, arising from the two 
preceding causes, necessarily tending to gene* 
rate disturbances, and to produce the very evils 
which it prognosticates. 

But let these disadvantages be removed, let 
the discipline be placed on a proper footing, 
by giving full powers to the Principal and Pro- 
fessors, with an appeal only to some one indivi- 
dual of high rank, not immediately connected 
with the patronage of the students. Let the 
stability of tbe college be secured by some le- 
gislative sanction, which will prevent it from 
depending upon the variable wills of a fluctu- 
ating body of Directors. Let the age of ad- 
mission be sixteep, instead of fifteen. Let 
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some moderate test be established, particularly 
in the ^oriental languages-, to stimulate the indus- 
try of the most idle and least able students, and 

• • • • - ... 

to prevent those from proceeding to India who 
can only be a burden to the service. And, to these, 
let a few subordinate improvements be added, 
which need not be detailed here : and I should be 
^very much deceived, if the institution did not an- 
swer the express purpose for which it was esta* 
Wished, in a more than common degree. 

I earnestly entreat yourlordship, then, to re- 
consider what you have said on this subject. Re- 
collect, my lord, that this is not a question about 
the general merits of public or private education* 
It has nothing to do with any general innova- 
tion in the modes of instruction to be recom- 
mended in this country. It is one of those prac- 
tical questions, which must often come before a 
statesman — how to accomplish a particular ob* 
ject in the best manner— how to supply a particu- 
lar want most effectually, as well as most economi- 
cally. In the consideration of such a question, it is 
impossible toform a correct judgement by taking 
only one view of it. A public school and three 
years- residence at one of our universities may 
bfe decidedly the best education for an> English 
tfatesnmn; but for an Indian statesman, who 
must be acquainted with the oriental languages, 
and habituated to Indian customs md manners 
before be loses his pliability,, there is evidently. 



not time for snch a cotfree. The oriental Ian* 
guages are best tanght in the East ; but languages 
alone are not a sufficient qualification for the 
administration of the British govertimeflt in 
India, anfl general knowledge is best tattgbt in 
the west. The advantages of an Indian fcateer, 
commencing at fifteen, with a view to an eariy 
teturn to Europe, is cotmftefbalanced by a weaker 
constitution, feebler European feelings and at- 
tachments, and inferior European information. 
While the disadvantages of a protracted stay in 
Europe and a later return, may be compensated 
by a constitution better able to bear the climate, 
and a degree of European knowledge and feel* 
ingbetter calculated to infuse a spirit of British 
justice into a government over sixty millions bf 
Asiatics. In short, whatever decision is formed, 
it must be a compromise between various and 
contending difficulties. And amidst this conflict 
of opposite views, I am strongly inclined to 
suspect that a common school education till 
sixteen, with an early university education in 
Europe till eighteen or toinfeteen* accompanied 
by instructions in the oriental languages, is 
the best compromise that can be adopted ; that is, 
that it unites the greatest number of advantages 
with the fewest disadvantages ; which in a case 
of this kind is the only rational foundation for 
a decision. 
With these impressions, my lor4, it must be 
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my opinion tbat the East India College is a be- 
neficial institution, and is actually supplying 
that. want of an improved education for the civil 
servants of the Company, so clearly stated by 
lord Wellesley. This opinion I ana confident 
that I should hold, if I had not the slightest 
connexion with the college, provided I ppv 
sessed the same means of information which I 
do at present, and had ray attention directed 
in the same manner to this particular subject. 

lam compelled therefore to think that, if the 
(effect of your Jordsbip's speech should be to weak- 
en the efficiency, pr ultimately to destroy the pre-. 
*ent establishment, without absolutely securing 
to the country the rpeajis of supplying to its 

•pastern dominions a better system of education 
in its stead, your lordship will most uninten- 
tionally have done a serious injury to the in- 

. terests of good government iji Iqdia. 

I am, my lord, " 
f , With the highest respect, 

. Your lordship's very obedient, 

' . ' Humble servant, 

! T. R. MALTHA 
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